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country denominated “ The Geysers.” 

‘‘ One of the earliest and most clear, dis- 
tinct, and intelligibie accounts of the Geysers 
we were about to visit, is that which was 
published in ‘The Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions’ of Edinburgh, as a letter from Mr. 
(now Sir ‘John, Stanley to Dr. Black. In 
speaking of these boiling springs @f I 
he says that the descriptions given by Dr. 
Von Troil, Archbishop of Upsal, are so ac- 
curate, that it will not be in his power to 
give much new information. 
servation may with more propriety be applied 
to my own case. It would, indeed, be idle 


to flatter myself that I had much new infor- | they were just on the eve of taking their de- 


mation to communicate respecting these ex- 
traordinary fountains ; but as a period of five- 
and-forty years has passed away since Sir 


John Stanley’s visit to this singular and inte-| above the general surface of the plain, and 
resting country, I may perhaps be pardoned | slopes on all sides to the distance of a hun- 


for going over the same ground with him, 
were it only for the sake of examining whe- 
ther any and what changes may have taken 
place in the course of that period. 

“We were now arrived close upon the 
verge of that plain out of which these boiling 
springs issue. The moment we turned a pro- 
jecting angle of the range of hills called the 
Laugerfell, along which we had been travel- 
ling all the way from Almannagaiaa, and en- 
tered the plain, we were at once in the midst 
of smoke and steam, rising above and around 
us, and of boiling springs and bogs of heated 
mud at every step we took. Our first object 
was to look out for some firm and dry spot on 
which we might pitch our tent, as close to the 
principal Geyser as possible ; and while that 
operation was going on, we perambulated this 
extraordinary piece of ground, that seemed to 
be shaking and trembling under our feet, and 
below which we could hear a sort of murmur- 
img or rumbling noise not unlike that of dis- 
tant thunder. 

“In some places we found single detached 
fountains or jets throwing up steam mixed 


.twenty-four hours’ expectation, they had been | 


The same ob- | forty feet ; and though this is not more than 


| 





———————— 


with water; in others, several smaller ones | 
grouped together, emitting steam only. In 
one place, where a mound, or oblate and | 
truncated cone, of considerable extent, rose | 
in a gradual slope out of the plain, the rum- 


dry. I had now, however, an opportunity of 
taking the dimensions of the basin and its 
pipe, the former of which was found from ac- 
tual measurement to be fifty-six feet in the 
greatest diameter, and fifty-two feet in the 


bling noise was loudest; and a large basin in | narrowest, and the greatest depth about four 
the summit of the mound at once pointed out | feet. ‘The shaft or tube in the middle, at the 
to us that this was that which, par excellence, | upper and shelving part, was found to be 
is called the Great Geyser ; but all above | eighteen and a quarter feet one way, and six- 


ground was still and quiet. 
“* Tt was about four o’clock in the afternoon | 
when we arrived on the ground; and none 


but those who have witnessed the scene can | 
We shall not follow the author in his jour-| appreciate the impatience that we felt to be | 
ney back to Trorilyem, and in his voyage | favoured with one of those grand exhibitions 
thence to Iceland, but proceed at once to his | which some few of our countrymen have seen 
account of that remarkable feature of the | with wonder and delight. B 


ut if we were 
doomed to experience a painful state of sus- | 
pense, the party who had passed us on the 
road, and who had reached the spot a short 





time before us, were pretty much in the same | 
state of anxiety with ourselves, waiting for a | 
burst from some of the boiling cauldrons. | 
Another party informed us that, after about 


gratifiéd with a splendid eruption from the | 
Great Geyser, which had thrown up a jet of | 
a vast body of water to the height of about | 


half the height to which the column usually | 
rises, satisfied with this single exhibition, | 


parture. 
“The Great Geyser, as I have said, is| 
situated on a mound which rises considerably | 


dred feet or thereabouts, from the borders of | 
the large basin on its summit; and in the| 
centre of this basin, forming, as it were, a 
gigantic funnel, there is a pipe or tube up 
which the boiling water rises and the erup- | 
tions burst forth. ‘The basin or bowl of this 
funnel is from four to five feet deep, sloping 
a little, like a saucer, towards the central | 
tube. Into this basin the water had flowed | 
to within a foot and a half of the brim when | 
we visited it; and, as it was gradually rising, 
we remained on the spot till it overflowed, 
which we were told was a certain sign of an 
eruption being about to take place ; the more 
certain, as a bubbling or boiling up of the) 
water was observed over the mouth of the | 
tube at the same time. The temperature of 





the water in the basin at this period, as far 
as I could reach to plunge in the thermome- 
ter, was from 180° to 190° of Fahrenheit. 

“ After anxiously waiting a considerable 
time, instead of that grand burst we had expect- 





teen feet the other; but it narrows conside- 
rably at a little distance from the mouth, and 
appears to be not more than ten or twelve 
feet in diameter. 

“IT measured its depth on two sides; on 
one I found it to be sixty-seven feet, and on 
the other a little more than seventy. The 
sides of the tube are smoothly polished, pro- 
bably by the constant friction of the water, 
which is also the case with the floor of the 
basin, whose surface is perfectly smooth and 
even, and has the appearance, in parts, of 
agate, and is so hard that I was unable to de- 
tach a single piece with a hammer. It is 
difficult to imagine in what manner this ca- 
pacious tube, perfectly perpendicular, has 
first been shaped, and equally so how the 
smooth crust with which it is lined, has been 
laid on—whether at once, or by successive 
depositions of the laminz of siliceous matter. 
The lining of the basin or bowl would appear 
to be of more easy explanation: the water 
remaining therein quiescent may deposit its 


| silica undisturbed, but in the pipe of the tun- 


nel it is always bubbling or boiling, some- 


\times higher, sometimes lower, or exploding 
|steam and water. 


But after all, that which 
is the most difficult to comprehend is this— 
that the water of the Geyser is perfectly 
clear, and gives no deposit without the appli- 
cation of chemical tests, and then only in the 
smallest possible quantity; it may be kept for 
years in bottles without depositing the least 
sediment. 

“It becomes a question, then, how such a 
quantity of siliceous matter is deposited, not 
only in the tube and floor of the basin, but 
also on its rim or border, which forms the 
highest part of the mound. The matter here 
deposited is abundant, and appears to be con- 
stantly forming ; and as this rim is out of the 
reach of the hot water except in one spot, it 
would appear that this deposite is from the 
condensed steam or vapour, which is the 
more probable from the extreme delicacy of 
the efflorescence. The siliceous incrustations 
that are here formed, extend to the whole 
distance down the slope of the mound around 
the brim, and several yards below it. They 
consist of little tufts or knobs, grouped in 


ed to take place, to our great mortification the | sich a manner as to bear a resemblance, in 
water began gradually to subside, and did not | which all agree who have spoken of them, to 
cease to diminish till the basin was left quite | the heads of cauliflowers ; or the composition, 






































but not colour, of the cockscomb, or ama-/as well as all the Geysers, is sensibly, but remained full, and several times overflowed 

ranthus, may come as near to them. These | not very strongly, impregnated with the smell the margin: at such times a vehement ebulli- 

depositions are of so delicate a texture, that | of sulphur ; and our guides told us the birds/| tion was observable directly over the shaft, 

we found it quite impossible to bring away | would taste of it so strongly as not to be eat- and once it rose with a jet to the height of 

any of them in their perfect state, without | able : but whether our appetites were sharp, | three or four feet. 

damaging the minute crystaline efflorescence | or our senses dull, we did not by any means | 
‘with which they were beautifully covered ; | find this to be the case, nor could we perceive 


(To be continued.) 


they generally, however, harden with time, | the slightest taste of sulphur. At this time, Bee oi : 
a become a compact siliceous stone of a |however, I filled a bottle with the beautiful RAUMER = ENGLAND. 
brownish tint, but white within. On one side | clear water of the Geyser, which at the mo- (Continued. ) 


of the margin of the basin, where there is a| ment certainly had a strong smell of sulphur ;| Ripon, 2d August. “On the 30th of July 
channel for the water to escape when it over-| but though firmly corked on the spot, it had T travelled, in one day, 124 English miles to 
flows, these siliceous incrustations, from the \lost it altogether on my arrival in England, Nottingham, on the 31st to Wakefield, on the 
constant moisture of the steam, remain soft, | nor was there the least deposite either of that | 1st of August, to this town. The character 
and are crushed under the feet when trod up-|or of any other substance whatever, when | of the whole country is by no means so pic- 
on, and will not bear taking up without fall- | submitted to chemical tests. ‘. . | turesque, fantastic, or sublime, as many parts 
ing to pieces. This delicate deposite is pure | “ At a little distance from the Great Gey- \of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, but in 
silica, and may with propriety be called— ser we observed two pools of the most beau- | 
what it really is—siliceous sinter ; or, which | tifully clear water I ever beheld, the surfaces | 
is but another expression for the same thing, | scarcely disturbed with any thing like ebulli- | 
siliceous travertin ; the only difference of the | tion, and a thin aerial vapour, hardly percep- | agriculture: wheat and barley predominant, 
substance well known under this name being, | tible, rising just above the water and then /searcely any rye; potatoes and turnips of all 
that the one in question is a deposition of| dissolving into thin air. Ou plunging a ther- | kinds, in almost equal proportions; and not 
flint, and the other of lime. |mometer into one of these pools the mercury |a little clover and pasture fields. The di- 
«“ The stream of water that flows from the | immediately rose to 200°: they are at least | versity, already mentioned, the charm of the 
basin finds its way down the slope of the| forty feet deep, for I am certain we could see |scenery, principally arises from the circum- 
mound, and at the foot thereof divides itself’) down to that depth, and for aught I know to ‘stance, thet the several divisions of the coun- 
into two branches, which empty themselves|the contrary, they may be twice that depth. \try (i. e. the fields) are by no means of the 
into the Huit-aa, or White river. On the | They are separated only by a narrow ridge | same size and shape, and extremely seldom 
margins of these little streams are found in | or arch of a whitish stone, resembling that de- | jong and narrow. Every field is enclosed 
abundance the most extraordinary and beau-| posited by the water or steam of the Geyser ; | with green hedges, and the trees are so nu- 
tiful incrustations that can be conceived, | and this appeared to us to be a bridge, under /merous, scattered in such various groups 
which, like those on the margin of the basin, which the waters of the two pools communi- | over the fields and meadows, that England is 
would appear to be owing to the steam andj|cate. In many places it was dangerous to | not,/indeed, the country in the world richest 
spray that accompany the water, rather than approach within severa! feet of the margin, | jn forests, but, perhaps, the most abounding 
to the water itself. Along the banks of these as the earth overhung the water and was hol-| in trees. How dreary and monotonous are 
occasional streamlets the grasses and the va- low underneath, supported only by incrusta- | the treeless, hedgeless roads of the celebrated 
rious aquatic plants are all covered with in-| tions, which in some places descended like a Magdeburg, compared with this variegated 
crustations, some of which were exquisitely | wall down to the bottom, as far as we could landscape of enclosures, hedges, trees, corn 
beautiful, but so delicate that, with every | see into the pools: these were likewise white, fields, and pastures! I do not exaggerate, 
possible care, | found it was utterly impossi- and no doubt consisted of the same kind of but, on the contrary, am below the mark, 
ble to bring any of them away in a perfect} siliceous deposite as that near the Geyser ; when I assert that we can overlook on each 
state to Reikiavik. but on looking at them obliquely, they exhibit-| side of the road, a five-fold length of verdant 
“ Every sort of adventitious fragment, whe- ed below the surface a beautiful azure blue hedging: if, ina distance of fifty miles, five 
ther of pieces of wood, bones or horns of ani- colour. Near to the margin of these clear | hundred, on both sides, are planted with 
mals, were here found in a silicified state, and| springs were some small ones of mud, of a hedges, this is surely a proof of industry, ca- 
among other things, by the edge of the stream, deep red colour, whose temperature was a pital, and attention to elegance and beauty, 
I met with a piece of printed paper, which, few degrees lower than the water of the clear| which we do not always find united with 
with the letters perfectly legible, exhibited a | pools.* ; them. We often boast, of our avenues, but, 
thin plate of transparent silex, giving it the : While looking around us at the various | instead of these long, tedious, uniform, prosaic, 
appearance of a child’s horn-book, but the springs, the fountains and fissures on this ex- | parallel lines, I here find the most manifold 
moment it was removed it fell in pieces. Pre-/| traordinary piece of ground, we watched with | and charming diversity. I never could haye 
vious to our departure the governor had shown| much anxiety for the usual symptoms of an supposed it possible that such simple elements 
as tree and bush could produce as much ya- 


to me a worsted stocking, which by laying on|eruption from the Great Geyser; but none 
took place during the remainder of the day | riety as a kaleidoscope. What I see remifids 


the banks of this streamlet about six months, 
had been completely converted into stone, as} nor in the night. ‘The basin again filled and| me of some portions of the Goldenau of An- 
halt, of Lower Silesia, only that these highly 


had also a blue handkerchief, which exhibit- 
ad all the checks and colours of the original;| * Dr. Holland, in his MS. journal, which he has | cultivated plains are infinitely more extensive 
and these were solid enough to bear hand- kindly lent me, thus describes this “ singularly curi- | jp England. The whole country has the ap- 
, c ; -|pearance of an agricultural garden; and, 

d| than twenty-six feet in length, and eight or ten in 


ling and as hard as the silex itself. I must|°0s and remarkable fountain.” “A basin, not less 
: i . . . 

observe, however, that these streams are line whith, is Ged ulinest- to ‘ian rtm with watet; ta a though individual farmers and land owners 
state approaching to ebullition. The appearances pro-| may, from a variety of causes, be in bad cir- 


with a white siliceous stone of a close com- 
pact texture, resembling pure white marble, | duced in the inside of this basin are highly beautiful. | cumstances, yet the soil proves a careful cul- 
tivation, and must bring them large returns. 


: . oir j j rith | The water is extremely clear and transparent, and 
which continues down to their junction with | T y 
the Huit-aa allows ae as ” —,. ru se ne 7 along - “England has carried on war for many years, 
oe 3 | perpendicularly descending sides, which are every ; —s er 
“We had shot some plovers and curlews| Where lined with an incrostation projecting outwards but it has had no war in its own Country ; this 
into a variety of forms. The basin is traversed about |1S a main cause of its civilization and im- 


oa our way to this place, which we ordered 
to be boiled in the basin of the Great Geyser, | its middle by a narrow arch appearing to be com. provement. What are all taxes to the op- 
pressive and tormenting burden of lodging 


‘ i ced i posed entirely of incrustation, but so slight as to ren. 

and they were ne ota . the s ra der it dangerous, if not impossible, to cross it in this foreion, insolent soldiers? It is ha when 

of twenty minutes, the tempera “ o| way. Neither description nor drawing are capable of So? ; PPpy t 

water continuing to vary from 180° to 190°) civing a sufficient idea of the singularity and beauty |@ ation understands how to profit by this 
purgatory, to effect its regeneration, and does 


the highest degree agreeable, and, in some 
parts, diversified. Every where are proofs 
of the highest cultivation, and of flourishing 





of Fahrenheit. The steam arising from this’ of this spot.” 
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not, by cowardly submission, fall a prey to 
death. 

“In the course of my journey, I looked 
around with the greatest attention for symp- 
toms of decline; and saw here and there, 
perhaps, some broken window, or a gate off 
the hinges—but scarcely so often as the artist 
desires for the picturesque. On the whole, I 
beheld every where careful husbandry, order, 
improvements, new houses, neat gardens, &c. 
The smaller towns, doubtless, contain much 
suffering, but they, too, are evidently improv- 
ing: when I see new gas works, new roads, 
and the streets watered to lay the dust, I have 
surely as much reason to infer general pros- 
perity and comfort, as Cobbett had to pro- 
phesy the ruin of England, because he hap- 
pened to meet with a dilapidated dog-kennel. 

“‘ Sheffield and Leeds showed the greatest 
and most rapid rise. Yet the impression, on 
the whole, was not pleasing and agreeable, as 
these enlargements and improvements were 
the result of the immediate wants and objects 
of individuals. We therefore rarely trace any 
comprehensive plan, any attention to general 
convenience, or to beauty and architectonic 
art. Capital is employed solely in the crea- 
tion of new capital. What is not calculated 
to promote this end is regarded as useless 
and superfluous. It is with a far different 
view that the west side of London has been 
enlarged. 

“1 stayed in Wakefield on the 31st of July 
and the Ist of August. I had become acquaint- 
ed in London with Mr. S——, the vicar of 
Wakefield, and had besides resolved occa- 
sionally to*pass a night in some of the smaller 
towns, in order to make myself, in some mea- 
sure, acquainted with the difference which 
exists between them and larger cities. The 
gooseberry wine maintained its old character 
at Mr. S——’s; and in a future edition of the 
novel, honourable mention should be made of 
the excellent beer and beefsteaks of the hos- 
pitable family. Mr. S—— took me to a 
manufactory, but the proprietor must soon 
have perceived that I was not a person to spy 
out the mysteries of the art, for my attention 
was excited by the great number of the girls 
at work. None of their labours were hard, 
none were forced to constrained positions; the 
room was lofty and the air was pure, and, 
with scarcely any exception, they had plump 
resy cheeks and fat arms, and looked in much 
better health than I expected, after the ac- 
counts I had heard. I found but one incon- 
venience, which I had never heard mentioned, 
the noise of the looms and machinery. 

“From the factory we proceeded to the 
prison, built on the plan of Messrs. Bentham 
and Pythagoras. ‘The former contrives the 





Bentham was certainly no philosopher in the | s0 grand and striking,—I might almost say, 

higher scientific sense of the word: but here | so full of thought and feeling. 

I cannot even discover a correct or judicious} “ From Durham we drove to South Hetton, 

practice. and I passed the forenoon of the 6th of August 
“The Pythagorean system of silence has under ground in the far extended coal mines. 





also been introduced into this prison. I have | 
already directed your attention to the good | 
effects produced by it. But if the punish-| 
ments already annexed to certain crimes were | 
severe enough, they appear to me too rigorous | 
with this great additional severity. But if the 
new standard is a correct one, the former was 
too mild and too short. There is nothing un- | 





Standing in a barrei, I descended perpendicu- 
larly to a very great depth; and the first 
thing | saw was a number of horses, which 
are let down in nets, and generally remain 
here till they die. 

“You must look for no precise, no techni- 


jcal descriptions; it is sufficient to mention 


some particulars by way of example, in order 


reasonable in the innovation, said a lawyer to |t© put together, and to justify, some general 
me, for the culprit knows the condition and reflections. Steam-engines and iron railroads 
accepts it. So, also, he formerly accepted | have altered and immeasurably extended all 
torture, and yet no one can deny its barbarism | the trades carried on in this neighbourhood. 
and injustice. The scandal of improper con-| The folly of opposition to all machinery is 
versation can be checked without prohibiting | here as clear as day, and it may be proved, 
every sound to those who are shut up in soli-| with mathematical precision, that without 
tary cells. A bird which was singing in its | these new powers and resources thousands of 
cage seemed to me the only free being within | men could not gain a livelihood; that the 


this labyrinth of walls. My feelings are | 
wounded by this perfect muteness—this mea- | 
suring mortality according to the standard of | 
unbroken silence—and I find it quite impossi- 


ble to regain a proper frame of mind to-day. | 


“ From Wakefield I proceeded to Leeds, | 
but did not make a long stay, as I wished to| 


go by the railroad to Selby; but here, even | 


population has increased, and more than one 
entirely new branch of industry has arisen. 
“In this one large coal mine are three 
steam-engines, each of 100 horse power, one 
of 300 horse power, making altogether 600 
horse power. The beam of this largest en- 
gine contains 81,840 pounds of massive iron. 
It makes 15 strokes in a minute, each of 


° vhs 12 x ane . ‘ r 
the steam-engine rests on Sundays: I had, | Which raises 800 Ibs. weight of water. The 


therefore, no alternative between setting out | 
on Saturday or waiting till Monday. 


“In front stands the fiery dragon, groan- 
ing, snorting, and foaming, till the twenty 
carriages are lashed to his tail; when he sets 
forward with the utmost ease and rapidity | 
over the horizontal plane. Mountains have 
been levelled, valleys raised, and in the gloom 
of the vaulted tunnel the dragon throws out 


fire and flames. Yet, in spite of all the force, | 


price of this one engine was £10,000 sterling. 
The iron railroads run for miles in different 


| directions, and the cost is, on an average 4s. 


a foot. Every day about 3,240,000 Ibs. of 
coals are taken from this one mine, or 672 
million pounds in 300 days’ work. If all this 
labour were to be effected by men and horses, 


|many square miles of country would be re- 


i 


quired for their support, and coals would rise 
|to an exorbitant price. All manufactories, 





and all the noise, one man guides the monster 
at his will.” 


August 3d. “TI strayed at five in the morn- 
ing from Ripon to Studley park, along fields 
and hedges. The park itself is but an ex- 
tensive and highly-improved section of the 
entire landscape. The noblest trees, a crystal 
lake, a murmuring stream—nature every 
where tastefully combined with art; nothing 
rude, nothing over-refined. On a sudden turn 





tains Abbey stood before me, towards which I 
hastened with my intelligent guide. I thought 
| that I was entering the aisle of the church, 
| but it was only the transept; and the extent 
and sublimity of the building again surprised 
|me when I reached the intersection of the 
cross. An extremely lofty and slender co- 
lumn still supports two bold arches; the 


‘ the road, the magnificent ruins of Foun-| 


which cannot be carried on without cheap 
|fuel, would go to ruin. At present, the ex- 
| pense of raising a chaldron of coals amounts 
to 18s., and, on the spot, the chaldron is sold, 
on an average, at 28s. 6d. Out of this profit 
lof 10s. or 10s. 6d. on a chaldron, the interest 
of the existing capital, and that of the first 
outlay, is to be deducted, as part of this last 
must be reckoned the money which the shafts 
cost: of the former, the wagons, horses, and 
other things, which may be sold. 30 horses 
and 400 wagons are here in constant motion, 
the value of the latter being estimated at £20 
each. A capital of £400,000 sterling is in- 
vested in these mines, which brings in about 
15 per cent. interest; 700 persons are em- 
ployed in the capacity of colliers, smiths, car: 
penters, &c.: it is a colony of the most 
diversified kind. 

“ After these great and astonishing results; 





arrangements like a great cobweb, in the| vaulted roof, which covered the centre, has|the question naturally arises,—what is the 


centre of which sits the vigilant superinten- 
dent, a mere abstract idea, for he neither can 
nor will constantly look out from his central 


position, because it is by no means necessary 
that he should do so. 


useless walls and divisions; a prison neatly 
Plaited like an antique ruff. With an eighth 
part of the cost and materials, all the essential 
objects of such a building might be attained. 





, This first error gives | buildings. 
rise to the erection of an immense number of 


fallen in. ‘The ancient library, the vast re- 
| fectory, the vaulted cloisters—they are not 
the ruins of a single edifice, but an astonish- 
| ing assemblage of ruins of many splendid 
The solemn stillness, the beauty 
of the scenery, the ivy which mantled the 
walls and towers, and in part completely co- 
vered them, presented an image of the bygone 
world of mind, and the fresh and youthful 
energy of nature. JF have never seen ruins 


| condition of the people? is it not most wretch- 
ed and pitiable? This second question inte- 
rested me still more than the first: the ex- 
amination led to equally pleasing results. 
Every coal miner receives, Ist, gratis, a plot 
of ground, chiefly for planting potatoes; 2d, 
a dwelling; 3d, daily wages. I found the 
dwellings beyond my expectation, very neat 
and gleanly, bright windows, and behind each 
some indication of prosperity and ornament: 
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The daiiy wages of boys, whose work is very 
easy—driving the horses, for instance—is 
about one shilling, and rises, in proportion to | 
the labour, to six shillings; on an average | 
they may be stated at four shillings a day. 
When we consider that provisions and manv- | 
factured goods are now as cheap in England 
as in Germany, that the miners have nothing | 
to pay fur house-rent, fuel, and potatoes, and 
that their wages are without comparison | 
higher than in any country on the continent, | 
it is evident that this part of the population | 
of England is better off, and enjoys a higher 
degree of prosperity than any where else. It 
is not unusual for them to have meat on their 
table twice in a day; and that old and young 
eat only the finest wheaten bread is a matter 
of course. Among more than 200 children, 
I did not see one sickly, beggarly, or de- 
formed; all strong and hearty, with rosy 
cheeks, and except where a streak of coal 
crossed the face, remarkably fair and hand- 
some. 

“From South Hetton I drove with Mr. 
P to Seaham, where an entirely new 





| modestly replied, ‘A little ;’ but even this 





harbour has been made, at a great expense, 
for the colliers; and then to Sunderland, 
where a second harbour has been formed in 
a similar manner. Every where there are| 
proofs of prosperity and activity: the last 
town, in particular, of which we do not hear 
so frequently, exceeded my expectations. The 
mouth of the Wear presented the same ap- 
pearances as that of the Tyne, and the great 
iron bridge of one arch is a peculiar ornament | 
to Sunderland. The arch is two hundred and 
sixty feet in diameter, and one hundred feet 
above the surface of the water, so that ships 
of 200 to 300 tons burthen can sail under | 
it. At Sunderland I parted, with the most 
heartfelt gratitude, from Mr. P » and re- 
turned to Newcastle to the other brother, | 
who accompanied me, at seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 9th of August, to the stage. 
At eight o’clock I left Newcastle, and reached 
Edinburgh at pine in the evening. Except at 
some points, for instance at Jedburgh and 
Melrose, the road is uniform and uninterest- | 
ing. Even the Cheviot hills are neither 
beautiful nor sublime in their forms, but wild, 
cold, and sterile. A very violent north wind 
discomposed the whole company, and the 
pain in my eyes and face increased. Among 
the short grass there are some higher tufts, 
which are proofs rather of sterility and unfit- 
ness for food, than of fertility, and of the 
good quality of the pasture. Scattered sheep 
wandered on the wide waste, and [ involun- | 
tarily thought of the heath of Lunenburgh, 
and of the peuple des Heidschnucks, (so a 
French writer calls the ragged sheep on that 
heath.) At this instant my neighbour said, 
‘A very fine country.’ Not at all discon- 
certed by my secret doubts, he pointed to a 
thread of muddy water which appeared among 
the yellow grass, and exclaimed—“ Indeed a 
very splendid river!” It was the young man’s 
first excursion, and I took care not to damp 
his pleasure, but, compared with him, I might 
look upon myself as a great traveller. Toa 
question, however, from my second compa- 
nion, whether I had travelled much, I very 











litle was too much; for his next query, 
‘Have you been in Greece?!’ sent me back 
to my snail’s house, No. 67, Kockstrasse, and 
I did not again venture to put out my horns. 
A person who has not seen, at least, the East 
and West Indies, cannot venture in England 
to talk of his travels. After all, it is of less 
importance how far a man has travelled, than 
what information and improvement he has 
derived from it. 

*““As you advance farther into Scotland, 
the scenery improves, and many parts had a 
German air; for example, large districts of 
arable and meadow lands, plantations of pines, 
more trees by the road-side, and fewer in the 
fields, soup at dinner, and, for the first time, 
women and children without stockings. 

“« Edinburgh, like many other cities, has 
an old and a new town, but many of the 
streets in the former, as High street, for ex- 
ample, are broader and finer than usual, and 
the modern part surpasses, in my opinion, al- 
most every thing of the kind I have seen 
elsewhere. The west part of London may 
be more extensive, but, on the other hand, 
the three-window system does not predomi- 
nate in Edinburgh; the houses display a 
greater variety, and are built, not of brick, 
but of a very beautiful real stone. The public 
buildings, churches, libraries, &c., manifest 
great taste and architectural judgment; we 
no where see such unharmonious buildings as 
those at Charing Cross, Buckingham Palace, 
or the great chest on the top of the Mansion 
house. The Edinburgh architects excel those 
of London, and the enthusiasm of the public 
authorities for the embellishment of their na- 
tive city, is deserving of great praise, though 
they have been blamed for it in many quarters. 

“ Some of the lately built portions of Ber- 
lin may be compared with Edinburgh; but 
we have not the beautiful prospects and strik- 
ing points within the city and out of it. The 
ancient castle, situated on a lofty rock, com- 
mands the whole city, and makes a fine and 
striking appearance, especially from Princes 
street, which has houses only on one side. 
Higher rocks approach the city on the land 
side, as in Palermo; and Calton Hill, like 
Capo di Monte in Naples, affords an extensive 
view over the city, the land gently sloping 
towards the sea, the Firth of Forth, the op- 
posite coast, and the entrance into the sea. 
There are few panoramas in the world to be 
compared to this, and we are involuntarily 
reminded of Naples, which is the highest 
praise that can be given. I have contem- 
plated with the greatest pleasure all the pro- 
spects of Edinburgh, and certainly have not 
detracted from that pleasure by chilling and 
useless comparisons; but as I was called up- 
on, I made the following observations. 

“ In favour of Edinburgh it may be alleged, 
that the neighbouring hills are higher and 
more defined, and the modern parts of the 
city more elegantly ‘built, than in Naples. 
But in that city some streets, St. Lucia, for 
instance, run to the beautiful bay of Naples, 
while the less transparent Firth is half a mile 
from Edinburgh. The lines of Sorento, Cape 
Ischia, and Procida, are more varied than the 
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opposite coast of Fife, and Vesuvius affords 
an accessory in the grandest style: the tints 
and lights of the South surpass those of the 
North; and if there the transparent ether en- 
livens and brightens every object, the Scotish 
mist obscures and darkens the country over 
which it hangs.” 
(To be continued.) 





”—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 
LINES, 


Suggested by the relation of an occurrence which took 


place a short time previous to the death of the late 
J.C. T. 


A Christian’s last hour was near,—but beside him 
Stood one, who yet hoped that his skill might arrest 
Life’s wavering spark, whose last glow was subsiding, 
And, “ My father look up,” was the low-breathed 
request. 


"Twas too late,—in that closed eye his feelings shal} 
ne’er, 
By those his last hours drew round him, be read, 
But they spoke in one sentence, to memory dear, 
As, “ My son I am looking up,” calmly he said. 


Oh! then what a blessed assurance was given, 
Of unchangeable faith, and redeeming love, 

*T was the eye of the spirit that rested on heaven, 
As he answer’d, “* My son I am looking above !” 


And what there was recorded? The groan of the slave, 
By unfeeling, but legalized tyrant oppress’d ?— 
The orator’s praise of his country and laws, 
While the air that he breath’d teem’d with wrongs 
unredress’d ?— 


No, oh no! there are prayers of hundreds ascending, 
Those whose fetters he broke, and the many who'll be 

Well taught that the misery on bondage attending, 
Was entail’d upon them, ’til he bade them be free. 


And to purchase their freedom, his home, and his place 
*Mongst the wealthy, the gay, and the worldly were 


given, 
While he fearlessly turn’d to the “ straigit narrow 

way,” 
And from “ works to reward” he is now called to 

heaven. 


Exta. 
Montgomery county, Pa., 6 mo., 1836. 


ADVICE TO WIVES. 

Economy and order in the management of 
her personal and domestic expenditure, are 
the obvious duties of a wife. 

You are to preside in the direction of house- 
hold affairs; and much of the prosperity and 
comfort of the little community will depend 
upon your skilful and prudent arrangements, 
A showy, luxurious, and expensive taste, is 
almost universally cherished, and is displayed 
in innumerable instances, where there are no 
means to support it. Christian families are 
in most imminent peril of worldly conformity 
in the present day; and the line of demarca- 
tion between the church and the world is fast 
wearing out. It is true, they have no cards; 
they do not frequent the theatre, or the ball 
room; and perhaps they have not midnight 
routs; but this is all: for many are as anxious 
about the future, the fashions of their habits, 
the expensiveness of their entertainments, as 
the veriest worldling can be. Now a wife has 
a great influence in checking or promoting all 
this. It has been thought that this increasing 
disposition for domestic show and gaiety, is 
to be attributed chiefly to female vanity. It 
is woman that is generally regarded as the 
presiding genius of such a scene, she receives 
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the praise and the compliment of the whole, 
and she therefore is under the strongest 
temptation to promote it. But let her consi- 
der how little this has to do with the happi- 
ness of the family, even in its most prosperous 
condition ; and how a recollection of it aggra- 
vates the misery of adversity, when a reverse 
takes place. Then to be found in debt for 
finery of dress and furniture ; then to have it 
said that her extravagance helped to ruin her 
husband; then to want that for bread which 
was formerly wasted on luxury ; then to hear 
the whispered reproach of having injured 
others by her own thoughtless expenditure ! 
Avoid, my female friends, these miseries: do 
not go on to prepare wormwood and gall to 
embitter still more the already bitter cup of 
adversity. Endeavour to acquire a skilful- 
ness in domestic management, a frugality, a 
prudence, a love of order and neatness, a mid- 
way course between meanness and luxury, a 
suitableness to your station in life, to your 
Christian profession, an economy which shall 
leave you more to spare for the cause of God 
and the miseries of men. Rather check than 
stimulate the taste of your husband for ex- 
pense ; tell him that it is not necessary for 
your happiness, nor for the comfort of the 
family ; draw away from those adventitious 
circumstances, to the mental improvement, 
the moral culture, the religious instruction of 
your children. Let knowledge, piety, good 
sense, well-formed habits, harmony, and mu- 
tual love, be the source of your domestic 
pleasure: what is splendour of furniture, or 
brass, or entertainment, to these !—Family 
Monitor. 


From the Morning Star. 
CASUAL EXISTENCE. 


Some atheists have attributed the work of 
creation to casualty; and in this they have 
denied all connection whatever between cause 
and effect, and at once refuse to give a rea- 
son for the existence of things, asserting that 
they happened to come into existence by 
mere accident, without the aid of any intelli- 
gent or efficient cause. Epicurus, a heathen 
philosopher, accounted for the existence of 
things on this principle, or rather on this 
want of principle. He supposed that empty 
space had from eternity been filled with in- 
numerable solid atoms, which had existed 
without motion. When it was objected that 
if they were motionless they would ever have 
remained so, to avoid this difficulty he sup- 
posed that they eternally possessed a tendency 
toward motion. Again it was objected that 
unless they had moved eternally they could 
never have moved at all, he supposed that 
they had always moved in parallel direc- 
tions. When it was objected that if their 
direction was parallel they would never have 
approached any nearer to each other, he sup- 
posed that their direction had been eternally 
somewhat oblique. The course of their mo- 
tion he declared to be downward, and the 
cause of their motion he alleged to be their 
weight, not knowing that there can be no 
weight where there is no attracting body, 
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and that downward is toward the centre of 
the earth. 

These are just specimens of the thousand 
absurdities which the false pretenders to rea- 
son will readily adopt, rather than admit the 
truth of the Mosaic rational account of the 
creation. 


Dr. Dwight makes the following very wor- 
thy remarks on this subject :— 

“The twenty-four letters of the alphabet, 
small as the number is, are proved arithmeti- 
cally to be capable of more than six hundred 
thousand millions of billions of different hori- 
zontal arrangements. Were they to be thrown 
up into the air, and fall in any supposed order, 
the chances against their falling a second 
time in the same order, are at least as great 
a number as that which has been specified ; 
and just as many chances exist against their 
falling in any given position.” 

“In the human frame there are probably 
more than a million of parts, greater and 
smaller; all of which we behold united in a 
perfect and most regular system. The rela- 
tive horizontal positions only, of which they 
are capable, must be expressed by several 
millions more; and all these combined, must 
be expressed by the multiplication of these 
immense sums with each other. The chance, 
therefore, against such a union of the parts of 
the human body, as actually exists, even af- 
ter we supposed the several parts actually 
formed, would be such as would be expressed 
by this aggregate of figures: a number which 
all the human race, who have existed since 
the Mosaic date of the creation, would not 
have been able to count, had they busied 
themselves in no other employment, during 
their lives. In addition to this, the number 
of chances against the original formation of 
these parts is immensely greater than against 
the fact of their coming together. Nor are 
we yet at the end of the climax: for we per- 
fectly well know that, if all the parts were 
actually and perfectly formed, they could nei- 
ther put themselves together, nor be united 
by any human skill or labour, however long 
employed. Beyond all this, if they were all 
formed, and all perfectly united so as to con- 
stitute exactly, both within and without, a 
human frame, it would still be a mere corpse, 
without life or motion. Were we to admit, 
still farther, that the frame thus formed might 
become possessed of life, it would yet be desti- 
tute of a soul, and therefore infinitely distant 
from the intelligent being whom we call 
man.” 


“ All these difficulties must be surmounted 


a second time in order to the existence of peatedly beheld the rising or setting of the 


mankind ; one of each sex being originally, 


succeeding generations. In the same manner 
the same process must be repeated, in order 
to the production of every kind of animals, 
and in most cases in order to the production 
of the kinds of trees, shrubs, and plants.” 


He who can believe this system, can be- 
lieve any thing ; and his faith must undoubt- 
edly be the nearest approximation to casualty, 
which has been hitherto recorded in the his- 
tory of man. 
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and absolutely necessary to the existence of| from the top of the Andes, we are constrained 


CONTRIVANCES OF ANTS. 


A gentleman of unimpeachable veracity remarked 
to us the other day, that while in the Island of St. 
Croix, he instituted several experiments with reference 
to ascertaining the truth of what he had been often 
told, of the ingenuity and apparent reasonings of the 
ant of that beautiful island. Having slain u centipede, 
which had been sent him by a friend, he laid it on the 
window stool within his department, where, though 
not a single individual of that mischievous race of v<r- 
min had been seen, to his great gratification, in the 
course of a few hours, one solitary ant suddenly made 
his appearance through a crevice in the casing, at- 
tracted probably by the odour of the dead body. Shortly 
after, having surveyed the premises, it disappeared, but 
speedily returned with a host of companions, to whom 
the discovery of the prize had unquestionably been 
communicated ; a more careful survey of the magni- 
tude of the object was evidently instituted. The whole 
company then disappeared simultancously through the 
crack; but an army was put in requisition, for the 
third appearance was a multitude. Having mounted 
the carcass, examined minutely its exact position, and 
satisfied themselves that it was actually bereft of life, 
and that no danger would be incutred from their pre- 
meditated operations, a new and unlooked for series of 
labours were commenced, bearing such a striking 
analogy to human reason, as manifested in what is 
commonly called contrivance, that if there is no intel- 
ligence in it,—why the metaphysicians have in re- 
servation an unexplored field of observation. Well, 
not being able to move the mass entire, they divided 
themselves into platoons, and cut the body into por- 
tions, of about half an inch in length, which was ef- 
fectually and skilfully done, between a late hour in 
the afternoon and the following night, and each piece 
transferred to their citadel, through some contiguous 
aperture, of sufficient diameter to allow the loads to 
pass. When the observer arose at daylight, every part 
had been carried away but the head, which was really 
moving off toward the hole, surrounded by an im- 
mense concourse of admiring spectators, probably on 
the qui vive, happy in the delightful anticipation of fu- 
ture feasts and revellings. On farther scrutiny, he 
found that the decapitated head was mounted on the 
backs of about a dozen bearers, who, like a Roman 
phalanx with a testudo upon their shoulders, were 
marching off in an orderly manner, toward the same 
orifice through which all the rest had disappeared.— 
Scienlific Tracis. 


Sunset on the Tropical Ocean—Cape Horn— 
Elegant porpoise—Infusoria reddening the 
Sea. 

From Travels in Chili and Peru, é:c., by Von Edward Poeppig 


“Thus the evening gradually approaches, 
and is announced by a slight diminution of 
the current of air. It is in vain for language 
to attempt a description of the splendour of 
a sunset in these latitudes. It is the only 
time of day when the groups of singular- 
ly formed, yet light and transparent clouds 
range themselves in the horizon. Their tran- 
sient existence favours the changing play of 
colours, because the refraction of: the more 
oblique rays of the sun produces the most ex- 
traordinary effects. Even after we have re- 


sun from the summit of the Alps, or indeed 


to give unconditional preference to the same 
scene as viewed on the tropical ocean. While 
one side of the ship is still illumined with the 
last uncertain rays of the setting sun, the sea 
on the other side, darkened by the broad sha- 
dow of the sails, begins to sparkle. One fiery 
point after another appears ; indistinct rays 
of light shine from a greater depth ; and, as 
darkness sets in, a new creation seems to be 
called into life. Luminous creatures glance 



























in every direction through the dark expanse 
of water ; now shooting up like sparks—then 
rising in globules of fire, or passing away | 
with the rapidity of lightning—a. great part 
are probably real nocturnal animals, which 
conceal themselves in the sea from the light 
of the sun. 

“ We were now within four English miles 
of the celebrated Cape Horn, which has a 
twofold interest, as being the terminating 
point of an immense continent, and the wit- 
ness of many of those vast enterprizes by 
which the daring European has carried his 
empire and civilization to the remotest re- 
gions. This promontory is indeed worthy to 
mark the utmost limits of so vast a portion of 
the globe: from whatever side it is viewed, 
it appears an isolated majestic mass, boldly 
standing out in the stormy Pacific, and by its 
calm grandeur, attesting the victory of the 
solid over the fluid. ‘The large and solitary 
rock of which the Cape is formed is not, like 
that of Terra del Fuego and of Statenland, 
split into various groups ; the land, rising 
from the northeast, unites in one rounded, 
unbreken promontory, and, after attaining its 
greatest elevation, sinks almost perpendicu- 
larly into the sea towards the south. The 
enormous mass of black recks, unenlivened | 
by the slightest trace of vegetation, whose 
summit has never afforded habitation to man, 
and is inaccessible even to the savage, boldly 
bids defiance to all the storms of the Antarc- 
tic. Even the countless flocks of sea-birds 
which swarm in these latitudes do not settle 
there, for they find more secure retreats in| 
the lower islands, and among the prickly 
grasses and umbelliferous plants of the Ant- 
arctic Flora. 

“It is pretty generally believed that, after 
reaching the western entrance of the Straits 
of Magellan, the doubling of Cape Horn may 
be considered as accomplished, and conse- 
quently all danger at an end. So far as it is 
scarcely possible for a ship to be driven back 
again to the meridian of that cape, or even to 
the eastward of it, the victory may be said to 





be achieved. But the navigation of the coast 
from Cape Horn to Chiloe is very dangerous ; 
for this coast is in many places surrounded by 
undescribed rocks, and on the whole very im- 
perfectly known. ‘There is a very powerful 
current, at least periodically, in the direction 
of the Straits of Magellan to the land ; and 
the many channels with which the archipela- 
go of the coast is intersected, produce, in 
like manner, very irregular currents.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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to divine the reason for their emigration, be- 
cause the Antarctic winter must in a few 
weeks commence, in the seas lying in that 
quarter. But another phenomenon soon ex- 
cited our attention in a much greater degree. 
On the 12th of March, precisely at noon, we 
were not a little alarmed by a considerable 
noise upon deck, and by the order immediate- 
ly to lie to. The dirty red colour of the sea 
had produced the very reasonable suspicion 
that we were upon a shoal. However, upon 
sounding, there was no bottom with one hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms. From the topmast, 
the sea appeared, as far as the eye could 
reach, of a dark red colour, and this in a 
streak, the breadth of which was estimated at 
six English miles, and which here and there 
spread into short side branches. As we sail- 
ed slowly along, we found that the colour 
changed into brilliant purple, so that even 
the foam, which is always seen at the stern 
of a ship under sail, was of a rose colour. 
The sight was very striking, because this 





purple stream was marked by a very distinct 
line from the blue waters of the sea, a cir- 
cumstance which we the more easily observ- 
ed, because our course lay directly through 
the midst of this streak, which extended from 
southeast to northwest. The water, taken up 
in a bucket, appeared indeed quite transpa- 
rent; but a faint purple tinge was visible 
when a few drops were placed upon a piece 
of white china and moved rapidly backwards 
and forwards in the sunshine. A moderate 
magnifying glass proved that those little red 
dots, which with great attention could be per- 
ceived with the naked eye, consisted of infu- 
soria, which were of a spherical form, entire- 
ly destitute of all external organs of motion. 
Their very lively motions were only upward 
and downward, and always in spiral lines. 
The want of a powerful microscope precluded 
a more minute examination ; and all attempts 
to preserve some of the animals, by drying a 
drop of water on paper, failed, as they seem- 
ed to dissolve into nothing. They were ex- 
tremely sensible to the effect of nitric acid ; 
for a single drop, mixed in a glass of this ani- 
mated water, put an end, almost instantane- 
ously, to the life of the millions it contained. 
We sailed for four hours, at a mean rate of 
six English miles an hour, through this 
streak, which was seven miles broad, before 
we reached the end of it ; and its superficies 
must therefore have been about one hundred 
and sixty-eight English square miles. If we 
add that these animals may have been equally 


To the north of Cape Pilares a change in| distributed in the upper stratum of the water 


the temperature both of the atmosphere and | 


to the depth of six feet, we must confess that 


of the sea became very sensible. Besides the | their numbers infinitely surpassed the concep- 


usual attendants, albatrosses and other ani- 
mals peculiar to those regions, the author 
says,— 

«“ We met with a very elegant porpoise, 
streaked black and pure white, (Delphinus 
Leucoramphus,) and that in numbers which 
seemed to border on the incredible: for the 
end of the shoal, which was pretty broad, was 
frequently indiscernible from the topmast . . . 
We were surrounded by them for several 
days. The observation that they were going 
in a southwesterly direction, makes it difficult 


tion of the human understanding.” 


From the Protestant Episcopalian. 
THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 


The story that is told about this wonderful 
statue is briefly this: that it had the faculty 
of uttering a sound like the snapping of a 
musical instrument’s string, and that it emit- 
ted this sound every morning at the rising of 
the sun. The story has the air of fiction, 
and yet it is well proved. Strabo, the an- 






cient geographer, tells us that he visited the 
spot with a party of friends, and a consider- 
able body of soldiers, early in the morning ; 
and that they heard the sound uttered as 
others had reported. He professes himself 
unable, however, to determine whether it 
came from the statue, its base, or the sur- 
rounding spectators. Pausanias, who himself 
saw the statue, says that it “emits sounds 
every morning at sunrise, which can be com- 
pared only to that of the breaking of the 
string of alyre.” The poet Juvenal, who was 
some time in Egypt, represents it as emitting 
continued sounds. “ Dimidio magice resonant 
ubi Memnone chorde.” “Where magic strings 
vibrate in the body of Memnon.” The fact 
is stated by Pliny and by Tacitus, but as they 
knew nothing of it from observation, never 
having seen it, they give only the concurrent 
belief and testimony of others. Upon the 
statue itself are a number of Greek and Latin 
inscriptions. Indeed it is said to be nearly 
covered with them. ‘These inscriptions are 
all of them attestations to the vocal faculties 
of the statue, written by persons of various 
descriptions who at different times visited the 
wonder. An account of these inscriptions is 
given by Champollion, in the first volume of 
his late work on hieroglyphics. I suppose 
that it must be allowed that the Memnon did 
really utter certain sounds at the sun’s rising. 
The voice of all antiquity is in favour of the 
belief, and it is generally credited by the 
learned now. Even to this day the Arabs 
that inhabit the country fully credit its vo- 
cality. Whether it be that they have heard 
it, as they affirm, or that the idea is the mere 
fragment of old tradition, is uncertain. So 
tells us the English traveller, Richardson. 
And he says they call it by a name which 
signifies, “ the statue that bids good morning.” 
Indeed it would seem that it really does pos- 
sess this property even to the present day. 
Another English traveller, Sir A. Smith, at- 
tended by a large escort, visited the spot and 
examined the statue; and at six o’clock in 
the morning he distinctly heard the cele- 
brated sounds. The cause of these sounds, 
and the manner in which they were produced, 
have, however, always heretofore been a mys- 
tery. 

The true explanation, I apprehend, can 
now be given; and the problem of centuries 
be solved. 

Baron Humboldt tells us that in his travels 
in South America, he had ascertained that 
sounds like those of an organ had from time 
to time been heard by travellers issuing from 
the crevices and fissures of granite rocks in 
the morning toward sunrise. Superstition 
there ascribes witchcraft. He says that he 
found the temperature of the air in these 
crevices to be during the day about 50°, 
while the temperature at the surface was 
during the night 39°, the surrounding atmo- 
sphere being at 28°. And he reasons some- 
what thus: that the increase of the external 
temperature occasioned by the heat of the 
morning’s sun, causes currents of air to issue 
from the clefts of the rocks; and thus pro- 
duces the sounds that are heard. It is a re- 
markable coincidence, that about the very 
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time that Humboldt made this curious disco- 
very on the banks of the Orinoco, certain 
travellers in Egypt observed sounds to pro- 
ceed from one of the granite rocks that 
abound in that region. And it is worthy of 
notice that they describe these sounds as re- 
sembling the twanging of a musical chord as 
it snaps—the same noise emitted by the sta- 
tue. The wonder of the Memnonian statue 
emitting sounds at sunrise is thus easily ex- 
plained. It was doubtless from some unobserved 
fissures in the statue,—which was composed of 
a highly chrystalized quartzy sandstone, con- 
taining a considerable proportion of iron, and 
somewhat resembling that metal in its pro- 
perties and colour,—that the sound proceeded, 
when the elevation of the external temperature 
at the sun’s rising acted upon the air within 
the crevices. And this explanation becomes 
still more probable and satisfactory, when it is 
recollected that the statue was hollow. Hence 
Dussaulax, the translator of Juvenal into 
French, in a note upon the passage quoted 
from that author, without knowing the re- 
markable property attached to some rocks, 
as discovered by Humboldt and the other tra- 
vellers I have adverted to, explains the mat- 
ter by saying, that “ the heat of the sun heat- 
ed the air which it contained, and this air 
issuing at some crevice produced the sounds.” 
And Sir A. Smith expresses the belief that 
the stones of the pedestal are so arranged as 
to produce the effect fromthe impulse of the 
air upon them—for he asserts that the sounds 
came not from the statue, but from the base. 
It is possible that the fact noticed by recent 
travellers in the Thebaid, and in South Ame- 
rica by Humboldt, may have been known, and 
taken advantage of, in the construction of the 
statue, by the selection of a block that pos- 
sessed that property. Yet it might be ex- 
pected that the secret could not have remained 
so long undivulged. The probability is, that 
it was a matter which those who constructed 
the Memnonium did not themselves under- 
stand. Hence the circumstance gave rise to 
the idea of the statue possessing some mys- 
terious and supernatural faculty ; and tue no- 
tion became prevalent that it was the statue 
of Memnon, whom fable represents as the 
son of Apollo, the god of music, and Aurora, 
the goddess of the morning; whereas the 
hieroglyphical legend still visible on the sta- 
tue, so ingeniously deciphered by Champol- 
lion, that master of mysteries, that modern 
(Edipus, so apt in solving ancient enigmas, 
determined the fact that it was the effigy of 
Amenophis, notwithstanding the popular im- 
pression, and the opinion of Pausanias, that it 
was a statue of the sun. 


Communicated. 


CIRCULAR. 


The Managers of the “ Bible Association 
of Friends in America,” have published an 
edition of the New Testament, 18mo. size : 
and expect that the Old Testament will be 
completed so as to enable them to issue the 
whole Bible during the ensuing month. The 
distinctness and clearness of the type, the 
excellence of the paper and binding, and the 





















small size of the volume, render it particular- 
ly convenient, and entitle it to rank among 
the best editions of the Sacred Volume which 
have appeared in England or America, and 
the managers confidently hope it will be ac- 
ceptable to Friends generally, and meet with 
a ready sale. 

The prices for this edition have been placed 
as low as the expense will admit of, viz: 

For the Bible in plain sheep, 100 cents per 
copy. ‘Testament in plain sheep 31} cents. 
‘Testament in shaved leather and raised bands 
50 cents. In calf and extra binding, the 
prices will be in proportion. 

Arrangements have been made by the ma- 
nagers, immediately to put to press an edition 
on a less costly paper, designed chiefly for 
the use of schools, which will be furnished 
for 75 cents per copy, in strong sheep, and 
the New Testament at 25 cents per copy. 
The corresponding committee request that 
auxiliary associations and schools wishing to 
be supplied with them, may forward to the 
agent, Geo. W. Taylor, as early as they con- 
veniently can, a statement of the number they 
wish to have, with instructions how and to 
whom they will have them forwarded. 

Impressed with a lively sense of the great 
benefits to be derived from the perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures, and painfully affected with 
the deficiency which continues to exist in 
some parts, as exhibited by the reports from 
auxiliaries to the last annual meeting of the 
association, the managers are desirous of con- 
tributing, by every means in their power, 
to their more general diffusion. Several 
auxiliaries, located in populous and wealthy 
neighbourhoods, whose funds were larger than 
was requisite to supply Friends within their 
own limits, have kindly handed over their 
surplus to the parent society, to be distribut- 
ed in Bibles and Testaments among those 
whose means were not adequate to their 
wants. It will be satisfactory to such auxi- 
liaries to know that their liberality has been 
gratefully accepted, and that many destitute 
families and individuals have thus been put in 
possession of a copy of the Sacred Volume. 

But, notwithstanding the aid thus gene- 
rously furnished, there still remains an ample | 
field for the exercise of kind feelings. Al- 
though reports were received at the last an- | 
nual meeting from but twenty-three of the | 








would afterwards be required annually to 
keep up the supply. 

The wants in some places, as made known 
to the managers, were so pressing, that they 
determined to forward Bibles and ‘Testaments 
immediately, relying on the liberal disposition 
heretofore evinced by Friends in furnishing 
the requisite means. ‘To such associations as 
have received Bibles thus sent, the corre- 
sponding committee would respectfully sug- 
gest that, in some instances, persons who 
could not well afford to pay the full price for 
one of the association’s Bibles, might yet pre- 
fer paying a part to receiving it gratuitously, 
and it is desirable in every instance to encou- 
rage this disposition, by receiving from them 
such amount as they may be able to give. 
Within the limits of those auxiliaries where 
Friends are generally well supplied, there is a 
class of professors and descendants of Friends 
who often attend our meetings, to whom the 
committee wish to call their attention. To 
many of these a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
would be both acceptable and useful, and they 
certainly have strong claims on our sympa- 
thies and care. Besides these, it is our duty 
to look to the wants of our feliow-citizens 
generally, and to cultivate that Christian be- 
nevolence which teaches us to feel for the 
privations as well as the afflictions of our fel- 
low-men every where, and to prove the sin- 
cerity of our feeling by making sacrifices and 
exertions for their relief. ‘The sympathy 
which exhausts itself in mere professions of 
concern and good-will, where the case calls 
for more, is little better than “ sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal.” 

That the labours of the auxiliary associa- 
tions have been highly beneficial in promoting 
a wider spread and more general supply of 
the Holy Scriptures, as well as the more fre- 
quent perusal and just estimation of their 
precious contents, has been abundantly prov- 
ed. It would be a source of deep regret 
should they relax in their efforts, or permit 
their zeal to decay, in so worthy a cause. 

It is an incontrovertible truth, that wher- 
ever “ pure religion and undefiled” flourishes, 
it is accompanied by a high regard for the 
Holy Scriptures as the best of all books, by 
an earnest desire for the frequent perusal of 
their inspired contents, and the general diffu- 
sion of the blessings which flow from the 


auxiliaries, yet these develope the startling | right understanding of them; and when we 
fact, that there are many hundreds of families | fecl that indifference to these great ends is 
who have only a single copy of the Bible, and | stealing over the mind, we may justly fear the 
that, in many instances, of a very inferior | decay of genuine piety. “ The better Chris- 
description ; and that 4,253 individuals capa-| tian any man is,” says an esteemed writer 
ble of reading, are entirely destitute. When | of our Society, “ the more true and real value 
it is recollected that all these are found with-|he has for the Holy Scriptures,” and the 
in the limits of eight auxiliaries, that from | greater the value he places on them, the 
twelve no report at all was received, and that; more will he wish to aid in imparting the 
of those sent, several did not specify the situa- | blessing to others who are destitute of them. 
tion of Friends within their districts, some | Jonw Pavt, 
idea may be formed of the great number of Isaac Corns, 
Bibles which are still wanting to complete | Tuos. Evans, 
the supply. al a 

Even were the whole of the existing defi-| /hiladelphia, ith mo, 23d, 1836. 
ciencies removed, and every family and mem- 
ber capable of reading put in possession of a | , 
copy of this invaluable treasure, it is com-| _WAN'TED—An apprentice to the Brick- 
puted that not less than éwo thousand copies | laying Business. Enquire at this office. 


Corresponding 
Committee. 












THE FRIEND. 


From the Knickerbocker. 
THE PRAIRIES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


These are the gardens of the desert—these 
The boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth ere man had sinned— Fills them or is withdrawn. The red man, too, 
The Prairies. 1 behold them for the first, Has left these beautiful and lonely wilds, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight | And nearer to the Rocky Mountains sought 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch A wider hunting ground. ‘The beaver builds 

In airy undulations, far away, | No longer by these streams; but far away, 

As if an ocean in its gentlest swell | On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed | The white man’s face—among Missouri’s springs 
And motionless for ever. Motionless ? | And pools, whose issues swell the Oregon, 

No, they are all unchained again. The clouds | He rears his liitle Venice. In these plains 
Sweep o’er their shadows, and beneath | The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; | Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase | Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South ! | The earth with thundering steps ; yet here I meet 
Who toss the golden and the flaine-like flowers, | His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 
And pass the prairie hawk, that, poised un high, \ oe 
' Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have played | Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
a Among the palms of Mexico, and the vines | Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
Of Texas, and lave crisped the limpid brooks | They flutter over—gentle quadrupeds, 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
Into the calm Pacific: have ye fanned | Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 

A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work : | Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee— 
The hand that built the firmameat hath heaved | A more adventurous colonist than man, 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their | With whom he came across the eastern deep— 

slopes | Fills the savannahs with his murmurings, 

With herbage; planted them with island groves, | And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor | Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

For this magnificent temple of the sky— | To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude The sound of that advancing multitude ; 
Rival the constellations ! The great heavens | Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— | Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, | Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Than that which bends above the eastern hills. | Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 
| Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 
| A fresher breeze sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 

| And I am in the wilderness alone. 


| Of his first love, and her sweet little ones | 
| Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 





















































Thns change the forms of being, thus arise 
| Races of living things, glorious in strength, 
| And perish, as the quickening breath ot God 
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As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 
The hollow beating of his footsteps seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days ?—And did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life, 

And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds, — | 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise | 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 

Answer.—A race that long has passed away 
Built them ; a disciplined and populous race | buckler, his fist was his mace, and a broken 
ware ae wna earth, while yet the Greek | head the catastrophe of his encounters. ‘The 

as hewing the Pentelicus to forms . 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock |battle of unassisted strength was succeeded 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample ficlds 
Nourished their harvests—here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert murmured with their toils, 
Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotten language ; and old tunes, ‘experienced in the art of destroying his fel- 
From instruments of unremembered form, |low-beings. He invented a thousand devices 
Gave the eo winds a wie, The red mangrm® —|to defend and to assault;—the helmet, the 
And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. | Culrass, and the buckler, the sword, the dart, 
The solitude of centuries untold and the javelin, prepared him to elude the 
Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie wolf wound, as well as to launch the blow. Still 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh dug den |urging on in the brilliant and philanthropic 
| career of invention, he enlarges and heightens 


| 
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WAR. 
The first conflict between man and man 


,and war assumed a sanguinary aspect. As 


Yawns by my path. ‘The gophar mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— 
All, save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 
The platforms reared to worship unknown gods— 
The barriers which they builded from the soil, 

To keep the foc at bay ; till o’er the walls 

The wild beleaguerers broke—and, one by one, 

The strong holds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 

And sat unscared and silent at their feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest till the. sense 

Of desolation and of fear became 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 

Man's better nature triumphed. Kindly looks 
Welcomed the captive, and consoling words. 

The conquerors placed him with their chiefs ; he chose | 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to forget, yet ne’er forgot, the wife 


\the scorpio, the balista, and the catapulta, 
give a horror and sublimity to war, and mag- 
|nify its glory by increasing its desolation. 
| Still insatiable, though armed with machinery 
, that seemed to reach the limits of destructive 
‘invention, and to yield a power of injury, 
|}commensurate even with the desire of re- 
| venge—still deeper researches must be made 
‘in the diabolical arcana. With furious zeal 


| THE FRIEND. 
| , 


| ciation of Friends in America.” 


| was the mere exertion of physical force, un- 
| aided by auxiliary weapons—his arm was his | 


} 2 | 
_by the more rugged one of stones and clubs, | 


|man advanced in refinement, as his faculties | 
/expanded, and his sensibilities became more | 
| exquisite, he grew rapidly more ingenious and | 


| his powers of defence and injury. The aries, | 


| he dives into the bowels of the earth ; he toils} be given ; 
| midst poisonous minerals and deadly salts ;— | should be the principal inducement of the applicant. 
|the sublime discovery of gunpowder blazes 
|upon the world; and, finally, the dreadful art 

| of fighting by proclamation, seems to endow | Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


LL 


the demon of war with ubiquity and omnipo- 
tence. 

This, indeed, is grand !—this, indeed, 
marks the powers of mind, and bespeaks 
that endowment of reason which distinguishes 
us from the animals, our inferiors. ‘The un- 
enlightened brutes content themselves with 
the native force which Providence has assign- 
ed them. The angry bull butts with his 
horns, as did his progenitors before him: the 
lion, the leopard, and the tiger, seek only 
with their talons and their fangs to gratify 
their sanguinary fury; and even the subtle 
serpent darts the same venom, and uses the 
same wiles, as did his sire before the flood. 
Man alone, blessed with the inventive mind, 
goes on from discovery to discovery,—en- 
larges and multiplies his powers of destruc- 


| tion ; arrogates the tremendous weapons of 


Deity itself, and tasks creation to assist him 
in destroying his brother worm !— Washing- 
ton Irving. 





SEVENTH MONTH, 23, 1836. 


the circular on the preceding page by the 
corresponding committee of the “* Bible Asso- 


| We invite the attention of our readers to 


The mana- 
gers of that excellent institution, the objects 
of which are so strictly in unison with our 
religious principles—the printing and extend- 
ing the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
without note or commentary, merit much com- 
mendation for the assiduity and zeal with 
which they have endeavoured to meet the 
wants of the Society; and the several parts 
of the present circular, we hope, will obtain, 
as they undoubtedly deserve, the close atten- 
| tion of auxiliary associations, and of Friends 
in general. The 18mo stereotype edition of 
the New ‘Testament to which it refers, we 
have inspected greatly to our satisfaction. A 
beautiful, clear, distinct type, on paper of su- 
perior quality, with neat binding, and forming 
a volume that with perfect convenience may 
‘be carried in the pocket, fits it for a com- 
| panion and friend at home and abroad, in the 
'solitary walk as well as in the retirement of 
|the chamber. In point of correctness also, 
|from the unwearied care which we know has 
been bestowed upon it, we should not fear a 
|comparison with any edition of the New 


‘Testament extant. 





| A stated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the 28th instant, at 4 o'clock, p. m. 
_at Friends’ Reading Room, Apple-tree alley. 

| Tth mo. 23d, 1836. 

| A situation for a lad of 12 or 15 years of age, who 
— write a plain hand and bring satisfactory recom- 


mendations of character, may be heard of by applying 
at the office of this paper. 


A small compensation will 
but the opportunities for improvement 
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